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A veteran steelworker was excited 
about the SYSCO ber mill walkout of mid- 
June. All the workers of the Sydney steel 
plant—production, general office and 
laboratory workers—had united in their 
opposition to the latest move by the 
Cameron-Haysom team to wipe out jobs 
and dismantle the plant in the name of 
corporate efficiency. 

Two days after SYSCO announced that 
the bar mill, now employing 125 workers, 
was going to close, the workers decided 
that the bar mill wasn't leaving without a 
struggle. No more wire and nail mill 
fiascos! 

TOTAL PLANT SHUTDOWN 


First the bar mill workers walked out. 
After some phone calls between depart- 
ments and led by their committees, the 
rest of the production workers joined 
them. Then out came the general office 
and the lab, and for the first time in 
memory, the entire steel plant was 
shutdown. 

Throughout the course of the next four 
days, the demand of the rank and file was 
clear: Keep the bar mill open. In meetings 
with the Regan cabinet and the SYSCO 
brass, the executive of Steelworkers’ local 
1064 kept hammering away that nothing 
else would do. Rank and file steelworkers 
and most of industrial Cape Breton were 
right behind them. 

Then, at a final meeting with SYSCO 
president Haysom, the executive went for 
a “compromise settlement” and called off 
the strike. That settlement may mean that 
the battle of the bar mill may have to be 
fought again in the fall. 


(See Editorial page 7) 


The positions of both the company and 
the Regan government on the bar mill are 
filled with holes and distortions. When the 
SYSCO management, president Derek 
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_ Workers Stall bar mill closing 


ameron, announced "| e closure, they 
claimed that the bar mill will lose 
$800,000 in 1972, while admitting that it’s 
been making money for a number of years. 
However, the company books haven't 


been made public to prove the projected ~ 


losses. And the $800,000 figure is difficult 
to accept; that’s more than the total 
wages of the 125 men who presently work 
in the bar mill. Sources believe that the 
expenses of other departments have been 
transferred on the books to the bar mill. 

“After the wire and nail mill shutdown, | 
don’t believe much those guys say 
anymore,” said a steelworker. 

Since the SYSCO managers took over 
the plant in 1968, they have 
systematically taken apart and scaled 
down the plant. The rod mill was taken 
out. In 1969, the wire and nail mill was 
closed down because “it was un- 
profitable.” and some of the equipment 
sold. Then, in 1971, it was announced that a 
wire and nail mill was going to be built by 
a privately-owned company in Dartmouth 


using some of the same equipment and. 


$1.6 million in government grants and 
Subsidies as icing on the cake. 

Now it’s the bar mill’s turn. A number of 
steelworkers are also wondering what will 
be the future of the foundry. Moder- 
nization of the rail mill will soon be 
completed; how many jobs will be lost 
here? 

PLANT BEING TAKEN APART 

SYSCO’s intentions are becoming 
clearer and clearer. They are attempting 
to make the plant into a basic steel 
operation. SYSCO will become even more 
dependent upon a single product; if the 
market for that product, such as ingots or 
billets, goes sour in the future, the 
operation will have nothing to fall back on. 

Despite Haysom’s claims to the con- 
trary, steelworkers know that losing the 
bar mill will mean a loss of jobs. Haysom 
said no jobs will be lost. The 125 men will 
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Haysom’s promise is only true if those 
other departments are presently un- 
derstaffed. But how could that be possible 
in å company run by those well-known 
efficiency experts, Haysom and Cameron? 

A veteran steelworker explained what 
will really happen. Transferred bar mill 
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i When Donato Faini and Figli closed its 
_ Stellarton 
i month, the Chronicle Herald shed a few 
tears, IEL talked boldly about finding a 
—_ new owner, and each worker went home 
R. owed almost $200. 
~-. No one mentioned that Faini was only 
following in the footsteps of other famous 
*, IEL ventures, such as the Clairtone plant 
a which stands vacant next to it in the 
i “industrial park” outside Stellarton. The 
_ frequent coming and going of plants like 
; @ these, which hire mostly women workers, 
is part of the continuing story of Nova 


last 


The shutdown of Faini was not a total 
surprise to the women who worked there. 
= “We were expecting a lay off,’ one said, 
“work had been very slack. We were 
always missing the materials we needed 


Faini pulled out with ten minutes notice, 
owing the workers eight days pay plus 
vacation pay—over $200 for most. In 
addition, several women had to repay the 
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MacDougall misleads 
Halifax city 


WE THE UNDERSIGNED MEMBERS OF THE CANADIAN UNION OF PUBLIC 


EMPLOYEES, LOCAL 108 SUPPORT THE ACTION OF OUR PRESIDENT IN 
STOPPING THE PAYMENT OF THE PER CAPITA LEVY TO THE NATIONAL 


This is the approximate wording of the petition passed around to the members 
of CUPE local 108, the city workers of Halifax, on May 5th. Charlie Mac- 
Dougall, local 108 president then made a press statement claiming that a 
majority had signed and announcing that he was stopping payment of the tax 
until the CUPE national office provided better service to his local. 

But this is really old news. What Charlie has neglected to tell the men is that he 

-has not been sending the $2.50 per month for each member since November, 
1971—a cool $4500-$5000 that he has not accounted for. 

This latest move tends to substantiate the reports that Charlie MacDougall is 
planning to pull local 108 out of CUPE and join the Teamsters Union. 

MacDougall’s major evidence of “inadequate services” is that the members did ` 
not receive strike pay from the national office during the six week strike in March 
and April last year. Charlie tells the members that it was the fault of the national 


Wrong, Charlie! CUPE’s national policy in all strikes is to give strike pay only 
after the first month, which is handled by the a Where was the local 108 


There were reports that constantly claimed a bank account for the 108 social 
club of $50,000., and yet Charlie refused to produce a full financial statement. 

_ He was also in trouble because he would not file a financial statement with the 
national office—a requirement for receiving strike pay. 

Where was the local 108 money? CUPE National Office rented an office until 
recently in the city workers club for $200 per month and the union dues from 
about 350 members were $6.50 each per month. With an income like that and no 
strikes in the previous few years, the bank account should have looked good. 

The city workers should have had their own strike fund. But often when the 
need arises, other unions will give financial support. Why didn’t they volunteer 


last check err had received to the bank, 

-on the grounds that the plant had been in 
receivership at that point. “A layoff is 
nothing like a shutdown,” one woman 
said. “When you don’t get the money you 


expect, that really h 
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esr, “bump” junior men out of other 

sections of the mills department or other 
parts of the plant. From the experience of 
the closing of the wire and nail mill, the 
transferred men may have difficulty 
adjusting to their new jobs in the general! 
yard labour pool, for example. Not 
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Walkoff rou case 


everybody can do pick and shovel work 
Some will soon have to quit because of 
strain, fatigue and poor- health. 

Either directly or by “chain reaction”, 
over 100 men will walk out the. gates 
without a job. 

Even if we accept Haysom’s argument 
that the bar mill is losing money, why can’t 
it be subsidized from the more profitable 
sections of the plant? The SYSCO bank 
balance in March 1972 was $29,319,620. 
If every section of plants in Canada which 
have, at one time, lost money were closed 
down, Canada would be an industrial 
wasteland. 

REGAN CABINET SCARED 

What did the Regan government do 
during the walkout or afterwards to 
correct the situation? Regan, actually 
quite scared by the total walkout at the 
province’s largest factory, asked the 1064 
executive to fly immediately to Halifax for 
a cabinet meeting. “to place their views 
directly before the government.” Other 
than this one meeting, the cabinet sat on 
the sidelines and watched. 

“SYSCO is a provincialized steel plant, 
supposedly operated by the government 
in the best interests of the people. The bar 
mill closure once again shows that SYSCO 
is run almost like any other private 
capitalist company. Profits come first, the 
jobs and interests of working people come 
last. Information is tightly controlled. 
Decisions on production, expansion or 


people of Nova Scotia and the 


- steelworkers of Sydney have. no control 


over the operations and decisions of 
SYSCO. 

At the one cabinet meeting that was 
held, a trade unionist suggested that the 
monopoly steel companies were putting 
the squeeze on SYSCO and forcing it out 
of its established markets for reinforcing 
bars. "You're supposed to be the 
government, why don’t you do 
something?” he asked. 


ERRAND BOYS AND “YES MEN” 

‘The government said they could do 
nothing. They said they were powerless 
against the monopolies. The ruling class of 
Nova Scotia had once again been exposed 
as a ‘compradore class” or the errand 
boys and the “yes men” for the interests 
of international capitalism. When they say 
“jump!”, Regan, Cameron and friends 
reply “how high?” 

Throughout the whole week of the 
walkout, the government ried to keep out 
of the conflict. Attorney General Len Pace 
made the only public statement saying 
that “it's illegal, it’s illegal.” But Pace and 
Regan were obviously afraid of the con- 
sequences of bringing in the “$10,000 a 
union, $1,000 a man per day” wildcat 
fines: These fines are usually saved to 
crush weaker unions than Steelworkers’ 
1064. 

During the walkout, local 1064 was, 
indeed quite powerful. It was a rare Op- 
portunity for workers and their union. The 
government was afraid of bringing in 
fines, the company had been caught off 


guard, and most of Cape Breton was 
behind the steelworkers. 

On the second day of the walkout, the 
rank and file organized a car cavalcade 
through the streets of Sydney. 25 to 30 
cars drove in formation through the town 
bearing placards such as “KEEP THE BAR 
MILL, GET RID OF CAMERON.” The car 
cavalcade was warmly received by the 
people of Sydney. The phone-in shows 
were deluged with sympathizers for the 
steelworkers’ cause. 

The union executive and the SYSCO 


` management met every day of the 4 day 


walkout. But management refused to 


change its decision. At the end of talks on 


the third day of the walkout, Winston Ruck 
president of local 1064, said the meeting 
was “far from friendly.” 

The government still maintained a 
position on the sidelines. Gerry Regan 
went off to Labrador for the official 
opening of the Churchill Falls power 
project. 


JOINT UNION-COMPANY 
COMMITTEE | 

On the Saturday, June 17, the 3 
steelworkers’ met again with Haysom. 
They reached a “compromise.” Then, the 
executive announced on the 1 p.m. radio 
news that the strike was over and for the 
men to go back to work. What had been 
won? What had been lost? What had been 
compromised? The men wouldn't find this 
out until the next Monday after they had 
returned to work and the plant was back 
in production. 

Here’ > what the executive agreed to: A 


joint union-company committee of 3 union 


. appointees and 3 company represen- 


tatives plus a chairman from the 
provincial auditing firm of Touche, Ross 
and Co., will examine the bar mill's 
economic performance since 1964 and its 
future prospects. The committee will look 
at productivity, markets, costs and how 
they are estimated, and the relationship 
between the bar mill and the entire steel 
plant. The committee will report back 
within 90 days and the bar mill will keep 
operating until the committee is finished 
ist work. 

This decision means that ie bar mill 
has been saved temporarily. But a victory 
has not yet been won. 


UPHILL FIGHT FOR UNION 

The union reps. will have a difficult time 
proving its case in the committee. The 
chairman from Touche, Ross and Co.- is 
hardly neutral and can be expected to side 
with the company. If SYSCO releases 
company records and accounts which 
prove that the bar mill is, in fact, making a 
profit or capable of making a profit, their 
credibility gap will be further heightened. 
Who will ever believe Haysom and 
Cameron again? 

Moreover, the committee will likely 
operate under the principles of capitalist 
accounting procedures. The company and 
auditors will say, “Can we save a dollar 
here?” "Why, of course. Lay off another 
125 men and to hell with their lives.” 

Steelworkers may have to take action 
again in the fall to make sure that the bar 


safety conditions are made by a few. The 
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owners and managers, it is sometimes difficult for us to 
understand how it could be any different. In the following 
article the author explains what worker’s control is, how 
it is implemented, and jts consequences in socialist 
China. 

In a steel mill in Northeast China, steelworkers suc- 
ceeded in producing cold-rolled steel on their own, the 
first ever produced in China. Before the Cultural 
Revolution in 1965 ‘experts’ told them that this was 
impossible for a country as backward as China. How did 
this happen? Simply, workers’ control in a socialist 
country. 


In China, industries are run by those who work in them. 
Factories and farms today are firmly in the hands of 
‘revolutionary committees’ elected by the rank and file. 
And it is these revolutionary committees which have 
become the ‘management’ at all levels. The committees 
and workers meet regularly to discuss the organization of 
the work in the plant. In these meetings production 
targets and plans for new products are evaluated. Fellow 
workers are selected to be trained as technicians and 
experts. And the work of the managers is discussed and 
criticized. 

When a problem comes up in the factory the workers 
are expected to come up with a solution (whether it 
behow to eliminate pollution or how to make cold-rolled 
steel) by applying their practical knowledge by ex- 
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decisions about what goes on in the factory are made by — Th | l ‘spend’at least one- 
third of their work time back in the workshop. In China 


ie In common struggle 


AX China: workers in control 


perimenting, evaluating and re-evaluating their ex- 
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hard work is not considered beneath anybody’s dignity 
and ‘managing’ is not considered so hard that everyone 
can't learn how. By Waving the responsible officials do 
ordinary work as well as ‘manage’, the Chinese make 
sure that their officials understand what really goes on in 
the plant, and that these leaders don’t think of them- 
selves as bosses. Managers can be removed if the 
workers feel that they are not doing their job. Also the 
managers get paid equal or less wages than the older 
experienced workers. 

The control of managers by workers and the 
equalization of wages has led to the breaking down of the 
differences between white-and blue-collar workers. This 
is clearly evident in the educational system in China. In 
1958 there was a big push to combine education with 
productive labour. Factories were set up in most 
universities and links were established -between the 


various faculties and factories dealing in the same 


specialties. Teaching, designing, and engineering were 
carried on both in and outside of the universities. 

In the case of Tsingua University, over 40 highly 
sophisticated factories have been set up in the university 
for learning and actual production. 

No longer do only those who can afford to continue 
their education go on to university, while those who 
cannot afford it go to work. No students continue their 
studies immediately after secondary school. Everyone 
must spend two or three years of practical work on farms 
or in factories, after which they may be recommended for 


university by their revolutionary committee in their | 


workplace‘on the basis of “high socialist consciousness.” 
Exams and marks have been abolished at all levels of 


education in favour ofnon-competitive values like general 


proficiency and attitudes towards socialist society. 


WORKERS CONTROL IS EFFICIENT 
-~ This re-organization of education is possible because 


“the Chinese, under socialism, reject the profit motive and 


individual material incentive which exist as a primary 
stimulus and goal in capitalist countries. 

The re-organization of production under workers 
control was possible for the same reasons. For example, 


-workers in China know that if they improve the efficiency 


of their factories they won’t become unemployed as they 
would under capitalism. Since employment is guaran- 


teed, they would be increasing the wealth for the entire 


country rather than a few capitalists. 


mill will remain in Sydney. 


But isn't this breakdown between workers and 
managers 5 inefficient” How can a poor country like China, 


Thea answer is that China denies that it is "efficient tor run 
industry the ‘American Way’, by having a few experts tell” 
a lot of other people what to do. Real efficiency, the 
Chinese have learned, comes from unlocking the 
imagination and the inventiveness of all workers. Ef- 


ficiency comes from unleashing the sense of respon- 


sibility and the creative power of a people who rely on 
their ltt ability to solve problems. 


- Thus in Tientsin, workers have established a large 
number of small enterprises using ‘waste’ products as 
raw materials. This enables the Chinese to practice thrift 
by making scarce resources as useful as possible and to 
eliminate a major source of pollution. In a department of 
the Shanghai Electro-Chemical Plant which produced 
hydrochloric acid, it was found that liquid, solid and gas 


pollutants were being created. Relying on the knowledge 


and initiative of veteran workers they discovered that 
they could mix 20 tons of the calcium sulphate residue 
with slag from a near-by steel plant and produce 200 tons 
of cement. From the waste gas they got criolate, used in. 
refining aluminum and the waste liquid was treated in 
the factory and piped off to a chemical fertilizer plant. 

In Southeast China, workers and peasants are making 
their region more self-sufficient by searching for their 
own coal and iron. Rather than wait for years for expert 
prospectors and geologists to hunt for the ores literally 
millions of ordinary workers and peasants were taught 
how to recognize coal and other ores and mass mineral 
searches turned up enormous reserves. 

The list could go on. But the point is that workers’ 
control really exists, that it works and that it has proved 
an overwhelming success for the socialist countries. 
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Profits rise 
while wages 
frozen 


The American ruling class spent a 
good part of last year publicly weeping 
about their supposed losses as a result 
of the economic recession and 
President Nixon’s price freeze. 

Privately they must have been 
laughing, though, according to 
statistics published in the May issue of 
Fortune Business magazine and in the 
United Electrical, Machine and Radio 
Workers’ paper, the UE News. 

Fortune magazine reports that both 
sales and profits were up 8.5 per cent 
over the previous year. The 500 largest 
companies in the U.S. made a $23.4 
billion profit from. their workers, on 
sales of $503 billion: 

The trend ‘towards bigger 
monopolies is increasing, with 127 
companies now having annual sales of 
more than $1 billion each. 

The big winner, as usual, was 
General Motors which had profits of 
$1.9 billion on sales of 28.3 billion, an 
increase of more than 33 per cent in 
one year. The biggest loser of the year 
(other than the working class) was 
Anaconda, which reported a loss of 
$356 million, mostly because the 
people of Chile decided to end foreign 
ownership of their mines. 

Only 32 of the 500 richest companies 
lost money. 

The fastest growing industries were 
cars, up 49 per cent in sales; rubber, 
up 24 per cent; and construction 
materials and tobacco, both up 18 per 
cent. 

Besides their stock holdings, the big 
executives also made record salaries. 
The UE News reports that the heads of 
the 44 biggest companies made 


went to JM. Roche, chaicnaan of 
General Motors. who was paid 
$822.000. Close behind him was 
Harold Geneen of International 
Telephone and Telegraph, who hauled 
in $812,494. ; 

These figures give clear proof that 
wage-price guidelines lay all the 
burden on wage-earners, and that so- 
called recessions are times of big 
profits and big salaries for the owners 
of industry. Like the UE News says, ‘‘All 
in all, it wasn’t.a bad year for the 
gentlemen to whom has fallen the 
burdensome task of enforcing wage 
controls on millions of working people 
as a patriotic duty.” 
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Fish baron justice on western shore 
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BY LARRY KATZ 

Once again the fish barons of Nova Scotia and the Provincial 
Labour Relations Board have joined hands in their attempt to 
keep fishermen from gaining recognition of the union of their 
choice. 

Instead of the Canso Strait area, this time fishermen in 
south-western N.S. are the subjects of company-government 
intimidation. For months, United Fishermen and Allied Workers 
Union (UFAWU) organizers, Con Mills and Edison Lumsden, 
have been actively working with scallop fishermen employed at 
Comeau'’s Sea Food Limited, Digby County. A majority wanted a 
union to fight the oppressive conditiéns. 

The scallop fishermen had not been previously organized. 60 
per cent of the scallop catches are taken by the company. 


over the COs Of radar. “On one vessel, EEI had nein 
Comeau's more than $16,000 for radar equipment which cost 
only $4,000. Without consulting the men, the company 
deducted money from wages for workmen's compensation. And 
the men have been denied collective grievance rights. 


ORGANIZING CAMPAIGN SUCCESSFUL - 
The organizing campaign proved sucċtessful. On April 10, 


1972 the UFAWU applied for certification to the Nova Scotia 
Labour Relations Board. A clear majority of the fishermen, 69 of 
112, signed cards and paid their dues. On May 31, the Board 
dismissed the application for certification. 

The underhanded schemes of the company and the Labour 
Relations Board have begun to be exposed. Last week, June 28, 
the Nova Scotia Provincial Council of the UFAWU issued a 4 
page bulletin called, WHAT HAPPENED AT METEGHEN & 
HALIFAX?. Addressing themselves to N.S. working people, the 
UFAWU is attempting to make the real facts known. Respected 
for its militant stand in the Canso Strait Area which led to a 
change in the feudalistic law which denied N.S. trawlermen 
trade union rights, the UFAWU is not about to leave the 
fishermen of Meteghen isolated without the union of their 
choice to face the dictatorial policies of company owner, Ben 
Comeau. 

Documented in the bulletin is that the first overt anti-union 
tactic of company president, Ben Comeau, was taken on April 
25. In a signed affadavit submitted to the Board, Comeau 
claimed that the Company “does not submit to the jurisdiction 
of the Nova Scotia Labour Relations Board.” To support his 
claim, he stated that scallop fishermen “perform over 90 per 
cent of their work on the high seas outside of Provincial 


jurisdiction” and that the certification is a Federal matter 


according to the British North American Act. 

This was obviously a stalling tactic. Ben Comeau is a member 
of the Nova Scotia Fish Packers Association and the Fisheries 
Council of Canada. Both these management associations have 
lobbied in Ottawa to have the trade union rights of fishermen 
declared a provincial concern. The UFAWU bulletin points out, 
“When in Halifax, argue it is a federal matter—but when in 
Ottawa argue that it is a provincial matter, seems to be the kind 
of double talk used by all fish companies, including Comeau’s”’. 

Besides, the N.S. Labour Relations Board has already cer- 
tified the C.B.R.T. & G.W. for scallop fishermen in Lunenberg. 

On May 15, the UFAWU received notice from the Board that 
the hearing would take place in Halifax on May 23 And Charles 
Macintosh, the union’s lawyer, was informed that the union did 
have a majority and the only matter to be discussed was the 
affadavit submitted by Comeau about jurisdiction. 
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THE SAME OLD MONKEY BUSINESS 


Then the Union was subjected to another stalling tactic—this 
time it came from the Board. On May 18, the Board sent a letter 
to the union saying they would have to postpone the hearing to 
May 30. Board Chairman, Dean Horace Reid, said the change 
was required because of the lack of a “quorum”. According to 
the Trade Union Act, the Chairman, one company represen- 
tative and one labour representative must be present for a 


ieee COMPANY PROPAGANDA 


On this very same day, May 18, Ben Comeau, using the 
company ship to shore radio, announced a possible tie-up of the 
fishing fleet. The company president later testified that there 
was no indication the union was planning any tie-up. At the 
same time, Gerald Comeau, who runs trucks under J. Comeau 
Trucking, 


Gerald Cc alu’s. UC 


l haul 80 per cent of the. company’ a peran to market. The usual 


company propaganda about “ghost towns” and “jobs in 
jeopardy” was spread widely in the fishing community. 

At the hearing on May 30, the company played their final 
card. Four fishermen, brought in by the company, swore on oath 
they had not paid any dues to the union. Each one admitted he 
signed a UFAWU application card, each admitted he possessed 
a receipt for union dués. But, each one denied having paid for 
the receipt. What they refused to admit is that under company 
pressure they were deserting the UFAWU. UFAWU organizers, 
Con Mills and Edison Lumsden testified under oath that the 
dues had in fact been paid, and exposed the lies being supplied 
by the company and the few men it was able to intimidate. 


BOARD REFUSES CERTIFICATION 


But the Board, true to form, did not certify the UFAWU. In a 
letter sent to the Union on June 26, the Board stated that there 
were 116 men in the bargaining unit. This is four more than the 
company president admitted to during the hearing. Eight 
names were struck from the union list because an officer of the 
Labour Dept. “revealed” that these 8 fishermen “were not 
employed during 1972, up to and including April 10, 1972.” 
And the 4 men who swore they had “not paid dues” were 
“struck off the list’. That reduced the union list to 57, or 2 short 


of a majority. 


This is the same-Board, including labour representative, John 
Lynk, president of the N.S. Federation of Labour, which denied 
fisherman representation by the UFAWU during the Canso 
Strait struggle. That the Board is a disguised arm of 


management, which. is committed to keeping progressive 


unions and union members in check, is beyond question. 

The UFAWU bulletin concludes, “the whole episode smacks 
of company threats, intimidation of fishermen and their 
families, re-arrangement of dates (absence of Board mem- 
bers?) and pressure on 4 men to come to Halifax to block a 
union which would clearly have been certified”. 

The fight is not yet over. Scallop fishermen still want the 
UFAWU as their union. A full transcript of the Board meeting 
has. been ordered by the UFAWU. A re-application to the Board, 
and the use. of-other legal means to gain recognition are an- 
ticipated. Companies and an obviously corrupt Labour 
Relations Board cannot be allowed to continuously stand in the 
way of basic rights which Canadian working people have fought 
for since the beginning of the {9th century. 

(Readers interested in obtaining a copy of the UFAWU 
bulletin should write the East Coast Worker, Box 3355, Halifax 
South Postal Station, Halifax, N.S.) 
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Women workers form a distinct group in the labour force. 
Although 30 percent of all workers in Nova Scotia are women, 
the jobs they hold, almost without exception, are low paid, 
monotonous, and insecure. While only 7 percent of women work 
in manufacturing, they are concentrated in certain labour in- 
tensive industries where large numbers of workers take the 
place of machines. And since in labour intensive industries 
wages are one of the largest expenses, capitalists must find 
cheap labour in order to keep profits high. Women have 
traditionally provided this source of cheap labour. 

Textiles, food processing and packaging and detailed assembly 
work are common examples of this type of industry and are well- 
known as employers of women in Nova Scotia. But the problems 
women face in these industries are not unique to women in 
manufacturing, they reflect women’s position in the work force 


as a whole. 


Because there are few job opportunities for women they form 
a readily available pool of labour. This surplus of workers means 
that wages can be kept low and conditions dictated at the whim 
of the company. Some of the conditions common to 
predominately female worksites include constant firings and 


leave, maternity leave or promotions 


benefit to Nova Scotia as a whole. 


Nova Scotians. They seldom invest 


underdevelopment. 


Although often financed by the people of the province, through 
development agencies like IEL and DREE, these Companies have sesrem 
no obligation to live up to their promises of opportunities for ~~ 


The problems of working women described on these pages are ~ 
not their problems alone. Capitalism exploits the special position - 
of women for its own ends, which is always contrary to the in- 
terests of the working class. It is not a question of better wages 
or conditions for women and worse conditions for men. When 


are rare. Not only are there 


few benefits for women on the job; these companies bring little 


any of their profits in th 


province and thus reinforce, rather than solve, the problems o | 


workers unite, they can win better conditions for all. 


people. 


Divide and rule is a tactic capitalists use to benefit themselves. 
Even when the problems of men and women differ, their in- 
terests are the same. When they support each others struggles 
they will have conquered one of capitalism's strengths, and 
made a step towards bettering the conditions of all working 


Unemployed women good deal for GI 


When General Instruments first came to Sydney in 
1967 it looked like one of the best things to ever hit Cape 
Breton. There were promises of close to 1000 jobs for 
women who had little hope of getting work elsewhere. 

Moses Shapiro, president of the company in New York 
announced: ‘‘We are happy to be here, we are grateful 
for your welcome and we intend to remain here.” 

“General Instruments Corporation plans to provide 
additional jobs and opportunities for Cape Bretoners and 
will also provide a decent place to work over the years.” 

That was five years ago. How steady and decent has GI 
turned out to be? 

The 700 women workers get paid the lowest wages of 
unionized workers in the province. At contract time or 
whenever the minimum wage is raised GI threatens to 
close the plant and pull out. 

And what of the many ‘‘opportunities for Cape 


_ Bretoners’’? The most women can get is an extra 7 cents 
if they are promoted to tester and a possible 14 cents 


extra if they become group leaders. But these jobs are 
few and far between. 


“WOMEN CAN'T TAKE PRESSURE” 


There are only 5 forewomen in the plant, all of whom 
are subordinate to men supervisors. Management ex- 
plains this use of male supervisors by saying that “it’s a 
high-pressure job, not fit for women.” As if women on the 
assembly line aren’t pressured by the “watchdog” pacing 
behind them all day, timing everything they do. As one 
woman described it “There's so much pressure there you 
can cut it with a knife”. 

But GI didn’t come here to provide people with good 
jobs or decent pay. They came in search of profits. And 

hey came to the right place. 


winners in the family, women’s first responsibility is 
supposed to be the home. But in many working class 
families the husband.can't bring home a sufficient living 
wage. Women often have no choice but to go to work. 


Altogether the company received a free factory worth 


$1,000,000, 18 acres of free land from the city of Sydney, 
$75,000 worth of services from the Atlantic Development 
Board, along with a 10 year tax rate of only 1 percent. 


That was only the beginning. GI has always paid the 


minimum wage or just above it. After 5 years and 2 
contracts the women are finally up to $1.40 just when the 
minimum wage is being raised to $1.55. 


POOL OF AVAILABLE WORKERS 
GI is able to pay these wages because ot the huge 


supply of available labour in Industrial Cape Breton, 
where the unemployment rate is estimated at 30 percent. 
But even when unemploymemt is low, there is a never- 
ending supply of women in need of work. Companies like 
GI take the best advantage of this by locating in areas 
where few places hire women. As a result women have 
only one choice: to work for GI at skimpy wages and 


i a Se en Ae ee S E 
Since men are normally seen as the primary bread- 


But because women’s role as workers is looked upon as 


secondary to their husband’s, companies get away with 
paying them lower wages. Women are supposed to be 
working for “extras” or “frills” (usually meaning food 
and clothing); “They don’t really need to work.” These 
are the excuses which support the company in keeping 
wages low. Excuses because it doesn’t matter whether 
women have husbands, or 2 children or 5, they are all 
working hard at full-time jobs and should be paid for it. 


Unfortunately, women often look at themselves in the 


same way. Especially those who aren't forced to live on 


_ have youre chitdren: past December. ‘five women 


only their income. 

That is why:GI advertises for married women; women 
who don’t think they will stay in the work force per- 
manently and who have another means of support 


besides the meagre wages from the plant. Often married ` 


women don’t place the same importance on their job as 
their husbands, who almost always earn more. They see 
themselves leaving work later on and consequently don't 
fight for the better pay and work conditions they deserve. 
But even if they leave for awhile, most women have to 
come back later on. And unless women fight for im- 
provements at work they will always have to return to the 
same rotten conditions. 

And the conditions women work under at GI are pretty 
hard to take. Although the work day is officially 8 hours, 
women are often forced to work 10 hours and more. They 
are aio to be deo sola oo to the company first and 


were fired because they refused to work overtime. Two 


hundred women walked off to protest the firings and 


forced the company to rehire the 5 women. 


LAYOFFS KEEP CONDITIONS POOR 

Over 4500 women have worked at GI since the plant 
opened and turnover has been as high as 35 people a 
week. The company sometimes pushes to have contracts 
completed quickly, hiring on additional women and 
having 3 shifts a day, as they’ve done for the last few, 
months. Then whenever management feels like it, 
hundreds of women are laid off, usually with little war- 
ning and always without reason. 

As with layoffs, the company has full control over hiring 
‘and firing. Lately hundreds of women have been hired on 


omen workers face special 


layoffs, pressure and intimidation on the job. Benefits like sick 
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Faini shutdown leaves women strande: 


from Page 1 


Why the shutdown? The papers were full of tearful 
stories of the poor Italian’, Doc Faini, who suffered 
losses due to a flood and a one year strike in his knit- 
wear factory in Italy. But the poor Doctor’s empire has 
not gone down the drain. In fact, all the rest of his 150 
other associated enterprises around the world are in 
good shape and continuing to rake in a healthy profit. 
But, Faini had put up the Stellarton plant as guarantee 
for a bank loan, and when he died, the bank wanted their 
guarantee. But IEL, which actually owned th? plant, 
stepped in, and the company went into receivership. 

But the story doesn’t end here. Like several other IEL 
experiments, the Faini plant will probably not remain 
shut down for long. As soon as the plant closed, IEL 
talked of finding a new owner, while Gabriel Omassi, 
general manager of the Faini plant and nephew of Doc 
Faini cheered IEL on. No wonder, Omassi being the 
shrewd businessman that he is, SEE PG 1 

Many of the women who worked at theplant-are the 
sole supporter of themselves or their families. Others are 
married. But all of them were very dependent on their 
income from the plant. When they went to the Unem- 
ployment office, they were told they must report the 
money they earned the last two weeks at Faini, even if 
they didn’t receive it. Some were told by Manpower that if 
they didn’t work in Truro, 35 miles away, for three days a 
week, 12 hours a day, they would not be eligible for 
unemployment. 
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Faini is a good example of the kind of industry 
provincial and. federal “development” agencies bring in 
to solve the problems of the Maritimes. Faini was the first 
project of IEL, and was brought to N.S. in 1958, during 
the golden years of the textile industry. “Things were 
booming’, said Omassi, “we were just looking for a place 
to invest our money. It could have been the Congo, it 
could have been Peru, but IEL got in touch with us so we 
came to Nova Scotia.” 

NO CURE FOR UNDERVEVELOPMENT 

It’s no surprise that Omassi links NS with Peru or the 
Congo. The underdeveloped nature of Nova Scotia has 
been its key attraction to many foreign industries. 
Government concessions, the lack of competition for its 
products, and a large cheap labour force with little other 
chance of employment are some of the things these 
companies look for. And in 1958, Stellarton, N.S. filled the 
bill. 

Agencies like IEL reinforce these problems. The 
manager of IEL, John Essery, admitted as much in 
proclaiming Faini a great success. “It’s not in competition 
with provincial industry, it employs mainly women, and 
with the surplus of female labour in that area it should be 
a great boon.” 

When Faini first opened, it was the only major employer 
of women in the area. It paid them 40 cents an hour, and 
when it wanted themto work overtime, it gave them no 
choice. At first, it locked the plant at closing time so they 
couldn't leave, but the women wouldn't put up with that. 


Faini was just parachuted into Stellarton by the 
government. It had no connection with any industry or 
resources already in the area, and had.no intention of 
expanding or opening secondary enterprises. But textiles 
have a successful history in Nova Scotia. They require 
little capital investment on the company’s part and draw 
on cheap labour from the available supply of unemployed 
women. Like Cosmos knitting mills in Yarmouth and 
Stanfields in Truro, they do not compete for labour with 
other large companies, but supply some secondary in- 
comes to supplement already low men’s wages. Faini 
brought little to N.S. but a few jobs. It imported its 
machinery from Europe and bought all its raw materials 
abroad. It even brought in 15 Italian experts to run the 
machines, but according to the women at the plant these 
experts didn’t know much more than the local workers. 
The foremen and supervisors all loyal to the company 
were also brought in from Italy. 


FAINI EMPIRE HEALTHY 

Few of the profits Faini made stayed in Nova Scotia, to 
expand or diversify the operation. The money made here 
was channeled back to Italy for investment in other more 
profitable enterprises. The Faini empire has over 150 
associated plants scattered all over the world. Its most 
successful textile plants are in Japan, South Africa and 
Pakistan. It is also involved in the manufacture of 


chemicals, soap, dairy products, rifles, and ammunition 


for the Italian government. 
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Since the 19th century, the town of Canso has been a 
aven for fish companies looking for quick and 
easy profits. These companies hired fishermen, who were, 
orced to work without union protection, and plant 

orkers, most of whom were women who consistently 
provided a source of cheap labour. 

The companies have a record of pulling out when 
greater profits are to be found somewhere else, or when 
workers have made demands for better wages or working 
oe Lf Oe conditions. The most recent companies include B.C. 
et aa Packers who came in shortly after World War II and left to 
ree a find cheaper labour in Newfoundland, Acadia, a foreign 
4 based industry which left owing the workers their 
. ™ —vacation pay and the people of Nova Scotia $9 million for 
= fa plant and trawlers, and now Nickerson’s. 


Canso 


Nickerson opened the Canso plant in December, 1971, 
with great promises of employment, yet they only hired 
144 plant workers (100 of them women) compared to 
the 400 employed by Acadia. Until a few weeks ago, the 
plant was operating without a union contract, and 
Nickerson granted only the legal minimum in benefits., 
The contract which was finally signed was between 
Nickerson’s and the Canadian Food and Allied Workers 
Union (CFAWU) which made a name for itself by raiding 
the Ca nadian Seafood Workers which represented Canso 
plant workers and the UFAWU, the union of Canso 
trawlermen. 

But besides providing jobs, Nickersons hasn't provided 
much else. In fact, many plant workers say ‘‘Nickerson’s 
is even worse than Acadia.” At the beginning of the day, 
the women packers are either faced with no fish at all, 
which means no work and no pay, or a huge pile up of fish 
from the students who are hired as cutters in the 
evenings for $1.85 per hour. 


SNEAKY TACTICS FOR SPEED-UP 

“You get so disgusted when work is all piled up,” one 
Packer said. “Nickerson has cutters working all night and 
we go in in the morning and have to pack all they have 
cut, as well as what the cutters do during the day.” 

The company degrades the girls even more by rating 
them first, second, etc, according to their speed, forcing 
them to compete against one another to up the com- 
__ pany: s production. and prot. . 


denly fired after 2 weeks or even less. “l 
long enough to warm the seat’? said one > 
vas fired after 10 days. 
ugh women, keeping the fastest and most 
ers for permanent work and firing the rest. 
p shifting you around. You're never at one 
gh to get used to it. Anyone knows that it 
han 10 days to do a new job at top speed.” 
JNE LOSES BUT WORKERS 

costing the company anything. They use 
hort period, having them produce at a good 
g them before the 3 months when they get 
1. They only pay $1.20 for the first 2 months 
res on many students every summer who 
fore they receive union benefits. The new 
re is tailor-made for Gl, since they only have - ——- 
for the first 3 months for underaged or ~ = >20 
i workers. 

like Gi can also make use of manpower 
fits which pay 75 percent of inexperienced 
ss for the first 3 months. With all this and a 
zf women available for work, how can they 


fish was hia but didn’t “a a ceeeaaiaad rate for 
bonus. As one woman put it, “They’d get you working 
hard, then they'd change the rate for bonus. One day | did 
2,000 boxes and only got $3.00 extra.” 

Now Nickerson’s uses theesame tactics to speed up 
production, but is even sneakier about it. They always 
push the girls to work faster, but since they haven't set 
any standard yet, they don’t pay any bonus. But they 
itions they work under. The union contract make sure the girls hear about it if their rate drops. 


rem 20 cents above the old minimum wage When: Nickerson’s was looking tor more men ana 
b. ; ; women at the plant, manpower notices were sent out in 
ere the fight has to start. By demanding the mail stating “The Canso Seafoods Ltd plant requires 
onditions in the plant, workers can prevent 15 fish cutters and 25-30 regular girls. Wages for cutters 
' from laying off hundreds of women or are $2.00 an hour, and $1.50 for regular girls, with a 
en to work overtime at the whim of possible 15 cent increase. The hours are 48 hours a week, 
; and all for a pittance in wages. with time and a half on Saturdays and double time on 

Sundays.” 


It is the 900 workers at GI who lose out. The 
trols their hours of work, the pay they get 


onditions at Faini weren’t anything to brag 
spite Omassi’s contention that “It’s really more 
ily enterprise here than a labour-management 
ip’’,women who worked there didn’t feel that 
sn Doc Faini died we got a day off with pay. It’s 
hing he ever did for us.” 

XPERIENCED WORKERS KEY 


ight years ago, some of the women used towork 
». Now they are all on straight time, but that 
‘down the pressure. “They are always telling 
rk faster, they time you to see how fast you are 
They kept timingone woman so much that she 
it, and she had been there for years.” Faini 
nts on its skilled, experienced workers. Over 
business has increased every year yet there 
no corresponding increase in employment. This 
lue to the increased skill of the older workers, 
ihom are now doing the work two people did a 
ago. 
h production at the plant was generally high, 
re not. In the last contract, the women received 
ver three years. They had just received the last 
yn May 1 and were up to $1.53 an hour. “It was 
is last contract that we got any kind of a raise, 
it we only got about 1 cent a year,” said one old 
ie plant. In '69, when the workers tried to hold 
re than 39 cents over three years, the company 
t the old story—if you don’t accept this we'll 
: plant to Newfoundland. 


if and when the plant re-opens, the women may lose a f 
lot Since the plant will open under a new name and new § 
ownership, the workers will have to start from scratch to § 
join a union and bargain for job benefits and control over © bs 
work conditions. “If Omassi is in charge, there’s no use 
going to work for him without a union,” one woman said 
“We'll have to go back without any seniority and we © 
probably won’t get any vacation this year. They'll say this 
was our vacation—some vacation.” The arbitrary opening 
and closing of plants like Faini is nothing new to Nova 
Scotians. DREE will probably pickup most of the tab for 
Omassi and still we are supposed to be grateful for the ue. 
jobs. Even if DREE does give money for the re-opening of ” 
the plant, the “no strings attached” deal gives no § 
guarantee that Omassi will remain in NS. Recently a i 
profitable Faini plant in Spain was closed down just | 
because the money could be more profitably invested fs 
somewhere else. 

The future of the Stellarton plant will remain the £ 
decision of foreign owners; Nova Scotian workers will 
continue to have no say in how profits are used and 
whether or not the plant continues operation. The 
policies of development agencies like. DREE and IEL do 
nothing to help the province; in fact as long as they § 
continue to attract industries with promises of govern- į 
ment grants and chean labour they will only encourage | 
the same patterns of underdevelopment and ex- 
ploitation. | 
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iwl “Packing is women’s work” 


Nickerson not only lied about paying time and a half on 
Saturday (a benefit which plant workers previously won 
in their contract with Acadia), but the 15 cent wage in- 
crease is only what will be required under the Minimum 
Wage Act by July 1973. This increase to $1.65 will still 
keep women’s wages lower than man’s, and chances are 
that men’s wages will go up during that period, so the gap 
in wages will remain. 


WOMEN DO “MEN'S WORK" 


The traditional reasons given for women’s wages being 
less tan men’s is that women aren’t capable of working as 
hard as men. Yet at Nickerson’s , when the girls need 
more fish they often carry 50-100 Ib. pans, which is 
normally considered a man’s job. Another phoney ex- 
cuse came to light during the herring season. When the 
company was short on cutters, it put women on the 
cutting machines, but continued to pay them $1.50 an 
hour, while the men who did the same job got $2.00 an 


_ hour. 


The company trys to keep a strict separation of men 


‘and women in the jobs they do at the plant, so that they 


can more easily keep a differential treatment in wages 
and working conditions. Because men and women don't 
work together, they often do not see themselves as 
having common grievances to fight against. 

Nickerson’s, like most mainly female worksites offers 
the workers little in terms of job security. To being with, 
there is no guaranteed work week. When fish are in, 
workers must put in 3 or 4 hours overtime a night, 
regardless of their other responsibilities. But when 
there’s no fish, the workers are sent home, losing a day's 
pay. As one woman said, “You're there while they need 
you; when they don’t, you’re out.” But since 
Women’s jobs are considered as “extra” income for the 
family, a company which employs mainly women, as 
Nickerson’s does, finds it easier to get away with an 
irregular work week. 

Like most places employing women, Nickerson’s gives 
no paid sick leave or leave of absence, even for maternity. 
If a woman wants to stay home to look after a sick child, 
she has to lose a day’s pay and maybe her job, to do so. If 
she is going to have a child, she must quit, losing all 
seniority and benefits, and with no guarantee of getting 
her job back once she has given birth. “If you want time 
off,” say the women who work there, “you have to quit.” 

INT IMIDATION BY 3 : " 


bosses—all of diiis are men. PNR raean maen oft the 
fact that women are used to taking orders from men, to 
make sure that women work hard and don't complain or 
talk back. If a boss can’t intimidate the women, he won't 
last long. When Nickerson’s came in, one old experienced 
plant worker was made boss over the girls. He seldom 
said anything to them unless it was necessary. But he 
was told by higher-ups, “If you-don’t make those girls 
work harder, you won't have a job.” 

Only through the unity of men and women in the plant 
will companies like Nickerson’s be forced to stop playing 
off workers against each other. Nickerson’s hands out 
tidbits to ‘male workers to make them think they are 
better off, while, in fact, they are treated almost as badly 
as the women. Solidarity among the workers to fight the 
extra exploitation of women is the only way to gain better 
conditions for both men and women plantworkers in 
Canso. 
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BY BETSY RICHARDS 


Women and the Law in Nova Scotia, a 48-page booklet 
outlining some of the laws and customs governing the 
lives of the women in this province, was recently released 
by the Halifax Women’s Bureau. 

Through this publication, the authors have attempted 
to bring the law to the people, to tell about the law that 
governs us in a way that is understandable and easily 

related to our own lives. 

The pamphlet describes how the law governs nearly 
every facet of our lives; ‘how to drive a car, take care of 
our children, how much tax to pay, how much welfare we 
get, how old we must be to get married, where we can 
have a beer, how much notice we must give the landlord.” 
And yet, only a small minority of the population knows 
what the laws are or have access to people that do. i 

Beyond attempting to make the laws known to women, 
Women and the Law in Nova Scotia tries to show how 
women fit into the whole legal picture. Written laws are 
supplemented by other social controls. ‘Our own minds 
police our thinking and behaviour. They do this according 
to the values of the system—its ideology—which we are 
taught through institutions like the mass media, industry, 
and schools.” The booklet exposes hów these written and 
unwritten laws together define and maintain women in a 
subordinate position in society. 

The pamphlet outlines the laws pertaining to marriage, 
dissolving a marriage, children, abortion, women. locked 
up, women on welfare, rape, legal rights of women and 
working women. Some example of how the law deals with 
women can be seen in the following: “While your 
husband can accept a job anywhere and expect you to 
come along, you don’t have the same right. If you accept a 
job in a distant place, without your husband's consent, or 


refuse to follow him you can be charged as a deserting | 


wife and or mother.” “An Indian man who marries a non- 
indian woman keeps his Indian status and gives it to his 
wife and children. But an Indian woman who marries a 
non-Indian or a non-registered Indian loses all the rights 
and privileges of being an Indian.” 

The law also discriminates against those women who 
fall outside of the conventional nuclear family situation. 
For example, ‘When a child is born out of wedlock, 


society brands him or her ‘illegitimate. The law rein- 
forces the belief that this child is somewhat inferior to 


other children: a child born out of wedlock cannot inherit 
from his or her parents and has no legal rights or 
recognition throughout life.” 

The pamphlet also touches on the historical 
development of women’s position under the law. For 
example, it points out that Blackstone’s book ‘Com- 
mentaries on the Law of England’, upon which much of 
Canadian Law is based, describes woman's position. as 
“the husband and wife are as one, and that one is the 
husband.” 

It also includes a discussion of some of the significant 
legislation brought. in for women: the Married Women's 
Property Act (1884) allowing married women to own 
property, the Wives and Children Maintenance Act and 


the vote (1918), as well as recent legislation like the new 
Divorce Act of 1968 and in Nova Scotia, the equalized 
Minimum Wage Law (1972) and the inclusion of sex in 
the Human Rights Act (1972). 

As we glance at the number of years it has taken to 
improve the position of women under the law, we wonder 
how long it will take for the position of women to be equal 
to that of men. As the writers state, when confronted with 
demands like the repeal of the abortion laws and other 
laws pertaining to women, “politicians insist that making 
and changing laws is a very long and complicated 
process.” On the other hand, “the government quickly 
activated the War Measures Act, suspending the civil 


rights of all Canadians, to deal with the FLQ, even though 


the Criminal Code contained ample provisions for 
arresting suspicious people.” 


Another example of politician's priorities has been | 


revealed because of an error made in the production of 
Women and the Law. During the last sitting of the 
provincial legislature, a new Labour Standards Code was 
passed which included some benefits and protections for 
working people. This code included such things as a 
required maternity leave for women who have been 


employed for more than a year and guaranteed holidays 


with pay on all general spn E or reguiar wages for that 


holiday. This latter Rae ates bean extended MO Spo o äi 


anyone working in a continuous operation such as a 
hospital, telephone company, hotel, or restaurant. 

The importance-of these benefits to working women 
and their anger at not receiving them has caused a flood 
of complaints to the Department of Labour. Subsequent 
calls were made to the Women’s Bureau by the Depart- 
ment of Labour objecting to the stipulations of the new 
Act being printed as law. Despite the fact that it was 
passed this spring, the Act is not yet in effect, and the 
staff at the Department of Labour say that if the act 
comes into effect, it probably won't be until January of 
1973. The government'’s stalling in putting these benefits 


into effect is further evidence of its perverted sense of 


priorities. 


New pamphlet reviewed 
“Law makes women second class” 


However, Women and the Law in Nova Scotia fails to 
point out who sets legal priorities and whose interests 
these priorities serve. The pamphlet does not make clear 
that the laws which govern our country are established in 
the context of a capitalist economic system and are 
written to protect and maintain the interests of the ruling 


- class. It is in the best interests of this sytem that women 


are subservient and powerless. Like everything else 
under capitalism, women are seen as property or 
possessions. For example, the law sees marriage as a 
swap of goods and services: “If you commit adultery, 
your husband can sue the man for criminal conversation 
to be compensated for your worth and damages to his 
honour and family. He can also withdraw your financial 
support: if you die, your husband can calculate the value 
of your services while alive and claim damages for that 
amount.” A woman has none of these rights under similar 
circumstances. 

The administration (by lawyers, judges, the courts), 
interpretation and legislation of laws are also controlled 
by those in positions of power, the privileged monied 
minority. The laws of the land should serve the interests 
of all people. Most of them do not. Yet, even those laws 
that could be of benefit to all women, such as consumer 
laws, divorce laws, and property laws, are unknown to 
them and are not accessible to them because only a 
privileged few can afford lawyers. By keeping the law out 
of the reach and understanding of the majority of-people, 
the position of those in power is less likely to be 
threatened. 


One could say that legal aid has been brought in by the 
Barristers Society and government as a result of a 
combination of pangs of conscience on the part of some of 
not meeting recognizable needs, and by political pressure 
being put on those who have been left out. However, the 
newly established legal aid system has serious 


limitations—it has limited funds, and is staffed in many 
cases by young and inexperienced lawyers who are 
overburdened with huge caseloads. 

+ Furthermore, the authors suggest no alternatives to 
the inadequate legal system that exists, or how people 
could organize to change it. Of course, a complete 
SOGN oats sel occur wiih a complete FOSS UGUNS “A 


men “and women, mactermire ‘the: “laws. 

However, as the pamphlet states, “By examining how 
the written rules (law) and the unwritten rules 
(ideology) work together and reinforce each other, we 
can better understand woman’s position in society.” 
“Learning about our concrete position in society is the 
first step in changing it. We hope that Women and the 
Law can contribute to that struggle.” 

Anyone who is interested in obtaining copies of Women 
and the Law in Nova Scotia can write, including 15 cents, 
to: 

The Halifax Women’s Bureau, 

PO Box 3596 

Halifax South Postal Station, 

Halifax, N.S. . 


City workers 


from Page 1 


Charlie MacDougall had cut his local off 
from the rest of the labour movement. He 
had pulled it out of the Nova Scotia 
Federation of Labour, the Halifax District 
Trades and Labour Council, and the Nova 
Scotia section of CUPE. Just like the 
present attempt to split with national 
CUPE, he was then trying to keep his 
members away from the rest of organized 
labour and consolidate his own power in 
the local. By doing this, Charlie had cut 
the local off from possible areas of sup- 
port during the strike. 

The membership of 108 waged a good 
tough strike and gained the support of 
many people in Halifax. | 

When the support was building and 
other unions, especially in the Halifax 
Labour Council, were ready to start giving 
support and when the strike pay was 
coming in from the national office, what 
did Charlie do? 

He agreed with Len Pace, the minister 
of labour, to “send” his men back to work. 
He called a meeting at 7:00 in the mor- 
ning, not saying what the meeting was 
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about. This action was against the con- 
stitution of local 108. To call off a strike 
there has to be a notice given to 
everybody, and they have to be told the 
purpose of the meeting. This is to ensure a 
full turnout. There was far from a full 
turnout that morning and Charlie got the 
vote he wanted. How could MacDougall 
get away with this? 


GRIEVANCES DISREGARDED 


Later that morning, a group of men 
circulated a petition calling for a meeting 
to reconsider the vote. Charlie paid no 
attention to the list of names, even though 


the constitution clearly states that a. 


meeting can be called by as few as seven 
men if they request it in writing. On the 
other hand, MacDougall’s petition on the 
per capita tax is illegal under the CUPE 
constitution. On a matter of that im- 
portance the president has to call a 
meeting of all members. Many men have 
not been given the real facts of the case 
and only had information given by Charlie 
and the members of the executive who 
passed the petition around personally. 
The actions by MacDougall violate the 
democratic principles basic to the trade 
union ‘movement. This is the kind of 
shabby practice and mis-leadership which 


plays into the hands of government, 


management manipulators and the press, 
and weakens the trade union movement. 

Charlie has shown himself to be less 
than an ideal union leader in looking after 
the needs of the men on the job. When city 
workers face suspensions by the city for 
refusing to work under unsafe working 
conditions, Charlie often stands by and 
does nothing. An example of this is the 
case of a city worker who refused to drive 
a truck after the brakes had failed. When 
he was suspended by the city for this 
action, he went to Charlie to fight his 
grievance. But Charlie was unwilling to do 
anything and the driver had to sit out for 
three days. 

When Frank Hendsbee was fired for 
running in the last city election, Mac- 


Dougall did not fight the decision at all. 


This was an issue of basic political 
freedom as well as a man being deprived 
of his livelihood and Charlie did not lift a 
finger. 

- WHAT’S IN IT FOR CHARLIE? 


As one long-time worker at city field 
said, ‘‘Charlie’s in this business for 
Charlie and no one else.” This statement 


seems to be borne out by MacDougall's 


move to pull out of CUPE. Such a move 


would place local 108 in a position similar 
to the highway workers, where there are 
no controls over the leadership. Mac- 
Dougall’s power will have strengthened 
and the members will be isolated and 
have their union democracy further 
eroded. 


DICTATORSHIP WEAKENS UNION 


In the case of 108 it is difficult for 
members who disagree with Charlie 
MacDougall to challenge his authority. He 
runs meetings like a dictator —‘“Sit down! 
You have no right to speak. You're only a 
new member.’’—This was Charlie's reply 
to a new member who was questioning his 
way of running the meeting. Charlie also 
fined him $5.00 and threw him out of the 
meeting. The $5.00 fine is one of his 
favorite forms of retaliation against those 
who oppose. 

However, this intimidation and denial of 
rights is only possible while the men act as 
individuals. Through unified action by the 
rank and file of local 108 the city workers 
can win control over the affairs of their 
union. The rank and file must take the 
initiative to make sure that union 
democracy is always maintained and that 
union leadership is responsible to the 
membership. 


Lessons of the 


The SYSCO steel plant in Sydney ground to a halt last 
month as workers walked off the job to protest the 
planned closure of the company’s bar mill by the end of 
July. For the first time in the history of the plant the 
steelworkers, members of United Steelworkers of 
America local 1064, were joined in a walkout by both 


general office staff and lab technicians. The next day, 


members of local 1064 employed at the DEVCO coke 
ovens also walked out inia show of solidarity. Workers 
declared that they would stay out until the company’s 
decision to close the bar mill was reversed. 

When the strike ended four days later, however, the 
fate of the bar mill was still undecided. Under the terms 
of a compromise agreement reached between 
management and the 1064 Executive, the mill is to 
remain in operation for at least the next 3 months 
pending the results of a joint union-management study of 
its past and present economic performance and its future 
potential. When the study is completed, the mill’s future 


. will be re-evaluated. 


Was the settlement a strong one from the workers’ 
point of view? To answer this question we must look to 
see what was possible at the time. What were the forces 
for and against the workers demands? 

| PUBLIC SUPPORT STRONG : 

Many wildcat strikes are weakened because they do, 
not have the active support of all the workers on the job. 
In this case, however, the walkout involved the whole 
plant. Veteran steelworkers say they cannot remember 
another strike ever shutting down the plant so com- 
pletely. Almost everyone was fully conscious of the issue 
at stake and determined to win it. 

The solidarity and militancy within the ranks of the 
Union were backed up by growing support among the 
Cape Breton public. People were quick to realize that the 
closure of the bar mill was not just a steelworkers’ 
problem. As the steel plant goes, so goes Cape Breton. 


Any threat to the plant, or any part of it, is a threat to the 


whole area. When Hawker-Sidley closed down the plant 


Pee in 1967, 10,000 Cape Bretoners set out on a march that 


forced the government to re-open it as a Crown Cor- 
poration. Now the plant is being trimmed down piece by 
piece and the same militancy is being displayed again. 
_ Public support for the bar mill strike got stronger the 
longer the steelworkers remained off the job. On the 
streets of Sydney, in the stores, and at work people were 
discussing the issue and praising the steelworkers for 
their stand. One Sydney worker expressed the 
mushrooming level of public support: “We're just waiting 
for the word to walk out in support.” . 

On the other side of the fence, the SYSCO management 


-and the Liberal government were on shaky ground. The 


government was so panicky in the face of the bar mill 
strike that it called a hurried Cabinet meeting almost 
before the workers got out the gate. Regan and his 
colleagues were also quick to put the muzzle on any 
notions Attorney General Len Pace might have had about 
using the government’s anti-wildcat legislation against 
the strikers. Against the 3,000 strong membership of the 
steelworkers local, backed by growing public support, the 
legislation is about as potent as a pop-gun. 
MANAGEMENT BLUFF FAILS 

Meanwhile, in the management camp, Derek Haysom 
and R.B. Cameron found themselves backed up against 
the wall. They tried to bluff the Union by threatening to 
have the furnaces banked, but the Union took them up on 
it. The banking of the furnaces is a threat that 
management has used several times in the past to put 
the lid on strike situations. This time the bluff backfired. 
Nobody backed down. The banking of the furnaces 
merely added to the determination of the workers by 
setting the stage for a long strike. Management's big 
guns proved as ineffective as the government's wildcat 
legislation. In a last, desparate move R.B. Cameron 
threatened to resign. Again, nobody blinked an eye. 
Management was on the run. 

Given these conditions—the determination of the 
strikers, the growing strength of public support, and the 
weakness of the company and government positions— 
the compromise settlement accepted by the 1064 
Executive was unnecessary and rather weak. The 
steelworkers had SYSCO and the Regan government on 
the ropes, but then they stopped punching and lost the 
opportunity for a quick, decisive victory in this issue. Asa 


result, a hundred and twenty-five steelworkers may take 
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THIS KIND OF STEAL PROCESS WE Don't NEED! 


While the Executive took a generally strong position at 
Union meetings and in sessions with government and 
management officials, they concentrated most of their 
efforts on their own power and resources to negotiate a 
favourable settlement. They ignored other vital areas of 
strength, failed to promote rank-and-file participation 
and capitalize on public support. This weakened the 


- Union's bargaining position. Had they placed more 


emphasis on developing the potential strength of the 
strike they could have maintained their willingness to 
negotiate without sacrificing the Union’s basic demand: 
that the bar mill be kept in operation on a permanent 
basis, or until it was replaced by a new mill. 


$ RANK-AND-FILE PARTICIPATION 

Rank-and-file participation in a strike should not end 
as soon as the men have walked off the job. The rank-and- 
file began the bar mill strike, and they could have played 
a crucial role throughout it. On the other hand, allowing 
people to drift off to their homes and the taverns, to 
become isolated onlookers in their own fight, can breed 
discontent and division among the Union membership. 

During the bar mill strike, there-were always 50 to 100 
guys hanging around the union hall waiting for news and 
looking for something to do. But there was no leadership 
or organization to make use of their energy and 
willingness to work. Two types of activity could have gone 
on during the strike. Rank and filers could have been 
involved in building and promoting the immediate issue 
of the bar mill. And they could have been involved in 
educational sessions to further their understanding of 
trade union organization and some of the important 
issues that will be facing 1064 in the coming months. 

The only activity that did occur to involve the men was 
a calvalcade of 25 or 30 cars through Sydney organized 
by the rank-and-file. Considering the short amount of 
time in which it had to be organized, it was a good 
demonstration. And it was obvious that most of the 
people who turned out to watch it were sympathetic to 
the workers’ cause. 

More demonstrations with better organization could 
have strengthened the Union’s position considerably. 
Demonstrations could. have been organized to unite 
steelworkers and their supporters, and, thus, put much 
more public pressure on management and government 
to accept the Union’s demands. Throughout the strike, 
there were suggestions for a mass public rally to be held 
at the Steelworkers Hall over the weekend but the 1064 
Executive failed to follow up on the possibility. 

Rather than promote rank-and-file participation, the 
Executive tended to isolate themselves from the general 
membership. At one point a group of steelworkers asked 
to use the Union’s printing equipment to put out a 
newsletter about the strike. The men were prepared to 
write the newsletter and distribute it around Sydney and 
at major work sites in the area. The Executive’s answer 
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When the newsletter was canned, so was a valuable 
opportunity to get the steelworkers’ case out to the 
public and to talk to workers at other job sites. This type 
of person-to-person contact is one of the most crucial 
methods for evaluating and promoting public support. 

No one can condemn the Executive for wanting to take 
a strong leadership position during the strike. But their 


“leave it all to us” attitude and tactics do not help to = — = 


build strong trade unionism. Good leadership is a matter 
of trying to involve other people and spread out 
responsibility and workloads. Rather than cutting off 
activity by the membership, the Executive should be 
directing that energy into areas that are most useful to 
the Union. This gives the rank-and-file an active stake in 
the affairs of the union and encourages them to get in- 
volved in other aspects of union activity such as going to 
meetings and serving on committees. 

Educational sessions during the bar mill walkout could 
also have laid the foundation for drawing new people into 
the ongoing activity of the union. A member of the 
executive could have been put in charge of conducting 
organized discussions on topics such as the question of 
modernization and its effects on the steel plant. The 
question of modernization ties in closely with the bar mill 
issue. If management gets its way, both will mean a loss of 
jobs for SYSCO workers. Out of these study sessions 
might have come the beginnings of union strategy and | 
organization for confronting the issue of modernization 
and ensuring that it is used to benefit the steelworkers 
rather than being used against them. 


THE ROLE OF LEADERSHIP: 


The present 1064 leadership is certainly more 
progressive than the old Martin Merner regime, but it 
weakens its progressive role when it fails to take ad- 
vantage of situations like the bar mill strike to involve 
and educate other capable union members. One of the 
ways in which the Merner types maintain their power is 
by keeping all information and decision-making powers in 
their own hands and refusing to allow the rank-and-file a 
real voice in union affairs. The present Executive did the 
same thing when it refused to allow the rank and file to 
decide on or even see the terms of the final settlement 
before they returned to work.This has caused a lot of 
anger among the rank and file and has opened the 
Executive to charges of suppressing trade union 
democracy. The sad irony is that the democracy issue can 
now be used by any new group of Merner types trying to 
grab control of the union and set up a new dictatorship 
there. Only by building a strong rank and file movement 
around progressive issues can trade unionists hope to 
guard against the Merners, the Paul LePages and the 
Donny the Dukes. 

The 1064 Executive is capable of supplying this 
positive leadership but it must first realize its own past 
errors. And it must remain open to positive suggestions 


a sorte in the future. was a flat ‘‘No!”. and criticisms in the future. 
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SHOPTALK 


ST. RITA NURSES IN GOOD HEALTH 
As the East Coast Worker was going to press, the 90 nurses 
of St. Rita Hospital in Sydney were continuing their 3 week 
strike. It is the first known “legal” strike of nurses in Canada. 
The issue in the strike is quite clear cut. The nurses want to 
add the Job classification of “assistant head nurse” at St. Rita 


Hospital. Such a classification exists at the City Hospital down 
the street and the nurses see no reason why it can’t be added - 


at St. Rita. 

Because there is no such classification, regular nurses have 
to do the job that it is properly that of the assistant head nurse. 
It means that they are overworked and that the quality of 
medical care goes down. St. Rita is generally understaffed at 
supervisory levels and, on weekends, one supervisor does a 
number of jobs. 

St. Rita and the Hospital Board don’t see it that way and so 
the picket lines continue. The nurses are getting support from 
both outside and inside the hospital. Some local trade 
unionists, firemen, labourers and steelworkers have walked the 
line as have Sydney housewives. Printers at the Cape Breton 
Post slammed the doctors for their role in the strike. 

Inside? Most of the patients have been moved to other 
hospitals or to their homes, but last week, one of the remaining 
patients was showing his support by calling the nurses inside 

“scabs”, giving victory signs out of the window and ringing 
patients’ buzzers all around the hospital. 


CUPE TAKES STRIDE FORWARD 


The N.S. Division of the Canadian Union of Public Employees 
(CUPE) has taken a major stride forward. Last month, CUPE 
held its 9th annual provincial convention in Sydney. And if the 
resolutions passed and ideas expressed are put into practice, 
working people across the province will be provided with an 
example of progressive unionism. 

Newly elected president of the provincial body, Perry 
Ronayne, set the mood of the convention. “We are supposed to 


be living in a democratic society, and yet a few lawyers and — 


businessmen exercise real power”, he said. “Working people 
both on and off job sites, are being denied human freedom and 
dignity. The fundamental rights of people, both materially and 
spiritually, are being denied and its our job to put an end to this 
discrimination”. 

From the high rate of unemployment on the Halifax water- 
front (“everyone talks about containerization, but it must be 
realized that longshoremen and freighthandlers have rights 
too”), to support for the United Fishermen and Allied Workers 
Union in its militant fight to allow fishermen to gain recognition 
of the union of their choice, the CUPE delegates displayed a 
brand of social unionism worthy of respect. 

Provincal Highway workers, the majority of whom have now 
joined CUPE, spoke out at the convention. The Liberal 
government is still refusing to allow the men recognition of the 
union of their choice. Ron Grey, president of CUPE highway 
workers’ local 1867 said “we've had one frustration after 
another. Why can’t the men choose for themselves”. 

The Delegates committed themselves to a program of rank 


and file education. A provincial wide newsletter will be started. 
The progressives elected to the provincial executive recognize . 


that a strong rank and file is the true sign of a properly func- 
tioning and socially effective union. 


V G HOSPITAL WORKERS TALKING UNION 


The weak links are beginning to show in the Nova Scotia Civil 
Service Employees Association, the government substitute for 
a union for its workers. Fourteen hundred members of the 
Victoria General Hospital Branch are voting on whether to 
withdraw from the association and form their own union. 

The bankruptcy of the association has been shown over the 
years. This year, when the government laid down its 5 per cent 
wage guideline, teachers and some members of the association 
were ready to put up a good fight against it. But the association 
president Tom Shiers held a “vote” among the members, 
prefaced with a note that said if they voted not to accept the 
guideline, they would have no choice but to strike (which they 
were not legally allowed to do). Only 50 per cent returned their 
ballots, and a slim margin voted to accept the guideline and the 
association’s intimidation. No wonder almost half of provincial 
workers make under $4,000. 

It is clear that hospital workers can get a much better deal 
. from government. Those who have formed unions, like the 400 
members of the CDRT who recently settled a contract at three 
Halifax hospitals, and the nurses who struck for better con- 
ditions in Sydney have proven that. 


Socialism vs. 


Capitalism 


asemaan I een 


why 


BY STEVE STROPLE 
Once, every month, we hear on the news the 


latest government figures on unemployment. The 


figures tell us whether things are better or worse 


than last month and the same period last year. In 
the last few years, they are worse. Unemployment 
is high and it is increasing. For May 1972 the 
figures were: 6.2 per cent unemployment for all of 
Canada, 9.1 per cent for the Atlantic Provinces, and 
7.1 per cent for Nova Scotia. A year ago, unem- 
ployment ran 6.3 per cent, 7.7 per cent and 6.8 per 
cent respectively. Things haven't gotten any better 
in the past year, and in most cases, have gotten 
worse. 

What these figures i not say, however, is why 


‘unemployment exists in the first place, why it is 


increasing, and why 6 per cent unemployment has 
become an “accepted fact” by politicians etc. in our 


society. TWO. KINDS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment is nothing new to Canada.lt is a 
constant feature of capitalist societies. Even at the 
best of times, unemployment is 3 per cent or 4 per 
cent. Lately, the normally accepted rate—which is 


usually deceptively called ‘full employment’—has 


taken a big leap. Where 3 per cent to 4 per cent 
used to be ‘normal’, 6 per cent to 7 per cent is now 
considered standard. As Barnett Danson, 
parliamentary secretary to Trudeau, said to a 
seminar of the Canadian Public Relations Society in 
Toronto in January, Canadians must “redefine 
their thinking’ on unemployment. He went on to 
say that the “level of over 6 per cent will be 


- brought down only a little”. © 


When talking about unemployment, we must 
distinguish between the two levels at which it 
occurs. First, there is structural unemployment. 


This is the kind of unemployment that is built into 


the capitalist system and is always present. 
Secondly there is cyclical variations in the total 


number of people unemployed. This cyclical change 


in unemployment occurs as a result of the periodic 
booms and recessions of a capitalist economy. Such 
variations only increase or decrease the numbers of 
people unemployed; they never eliminate basic 
unemployment. 


UNEMPLOYMENT NO ACCIDENT . 


Structural unemployment is not inherent to the 


process of production. It is the result of a particular 


process of production in which profits are the main 


objective. In other words, unemployment is a direct 
part of capitalist production; it does not exist in 
socialist countries such as China and wouldn’t be 
present in a socialist Canada. Unemployment 
occurs not because certain individuals are too lazy 
or stupid to find jobs, but because of the constant 


‘attempts by capitalists to increase profits. 


In a capitalist society, production takes place 
under certain specific conditions. It is necessary for 
the capitalist to purchase the labour power of 
workers, which can then be used to produce goods 
and services of value which the capitalist can sell. 

It is the labour of the worker that gives these 
goods and services value, which makes it possible 
for thecapitalist to sell them. It is the labour of the 
worker that transforms a mass of raw materials 
into a useful and valuablé commodity. The value of 
goods can only be determined by comparing the 
total amount of labour that went into producing 
them. 

In the run of a day, the value of the goods and 
services produced, or the labour used, is always 
greater than the cost of the labour power or wages. 
Although other factors enter into the process, the 
difference between the two amounts, wages and 
the value of goods, is the source of profits. These 
profits flow into the pockets of the capitalist 
because he purchased the labour power of the 
worker and takes the products which are given 
added value by the labour of the worker. 

Profits do not sit idly by. The only purpose in 
making profits is to be able to use those profits to 
make even more. Making profits always means 
producing more and more with as little increase in 
costs as possible. There are differnt ways of ac- 


Unemployment - 
it exists 


complishing this task. One is to get more work out 
of the same number of workers. The workers have 
to produce more goods in the same amount of time. 
This is possible through the introduction of 
machinery which does part or all the work of 
certain workers; this means the same workers are 
freed to do other jobs, or can be let go altogether. 
The tendency of capitalist production is to invest 
more and more in machinery and as little extra as 
possible in wage costs. 

Other methods used by the capitalist to get more 
output out of less workers are speedups or 
overtime, which mean no additional workers have 
to be hired or trained.|In any case, it boils down to 
the fact that increases and expansion of production 
do not result in a proportional increase in em- 
ployment. The growth of capitalist economy is not 
capable of absorbing the increase in the labour 
force due to the natural increase of population. 
There are always more people than there are jobs. 

xUnemployment is- not a problem for the 

capitalist: In fact, it is advantageous from the point 
of view of the capitalist to always have a certain 
number of people for whom there are no jobs. They 
are a reserve pool of workers whom the capitalist 
can call on to help make more profits. Those who 
are unemployed are usually a cheap source of 
labour, both because they are often less skilled 
than other workers and because they are willing to 
work for less in order to get a job. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS CAPITALISTS 


A capitalist can use this reserve pool of workers 
in a number of ways. He can reduce his wage costs 
by replacing higher paid workers with those 
unemployed willing to work for less. He can use the 
existence of this large number of unemployed to 
intimidate his workers with threats of replacement. 
in order to keep their demands for wage increases 
down. We can see e 
For instance, the government is setting wage 
guidelines for workers. In the case of civil servants 
and teachers in N.S. the guideline was 5 per cent. 
With the surplus of teachers and others who can’t 
find jobs, civil servants and teachers are 
threatened with being unemployed themselves 
unless they accept the government dictates. 

xHow does capitalism cope with the problem of 
unemployment? Ideologically, it spreads the idea 
that people who don’t have jobsarelazy, incapable, 
or unwilling to work. Trudeau said recently that 
there are lots of jobs but not enough qualified 
people to fill them. This is simply a lie and not the 
reason unemployment exists. 


UNEMPLOYMENT CAN BE THREAT 


At the same time, the capitalist state sets up 
several mechanisms to handle unemployment. If a 
large number of people in capitalist society are out 
of work, they are a potential threat unless the state 
does something to provide for them. Unem- 
ployment insurance and welfare are the solution. 
They are the safety valve for the hostility of the 
unemployed sector of the working class. By 
providing welfare and unemployment insurance, 
the state appears as the benevolent protector of 
the working class. This reinforces the ideological 
control of the state over the working class by 
making capitalism seem the best of all possible 
systems. 

Other ways in which the capitalist. “state deals 
with unemployment are such things as government 
sponsored make work programs like Opportunities 

for Youth or Local Initiatives Programs. Essentially, 
these ‘‘make-work’’ programs are welfare for the 
middle class. They are aimed mainly at unemployed 
Students, graduates and professionals. There is a 
great danger if these people find out the system 
doesn't work the way they have been brought up to 
expect it does. Such schemes also help to keep up 
the ideological distinctions between the working 
class and the middle class. If numbers of middle 
class have to live in poverty, there is a greater 
chance of unity between them and the working 
class, who together pose a potentially greater threat 
than if they can be kept separated. 


